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GROWTH OF OUR WORK IN HUMANE EDUCATION 


By W. E. B. 


at the rapid and spontaneous growth of 

our work in humane education, since we 
introduced the Animal Rescue League Mario- 
nettes. To quote one public school teacher, typi- 
cal of many others: “I never have seen anything 
that puts over the humane message so effec- 
tively.” To visualize this development more 
graphically, Miss B. Maude Phillips, director of 
humane education, and her assistant, Miss Norma 
Neilson, filled, for lectures or marionettes or both, 
1 date in September, 13 in October, November 
and December, 9 in January, 9 in February, 11 
in March, practically every day or evening in 
April; and at this writing, some weeks in advance 
of publication, 9 dates have been made for May, 
and engagements are coming in every day. In 
fact, each engagement usually leads to three or 
four others, some of them for next year. No 
charge is made for these performances except, in 
some cases, bare expenses; and while this article 
is being written the League has bought a Ford 
beach wagon solely for the transportation of the 
stage, marionettes and other equipment, to fill 
engagements. Labrador movies form part of the 
show, where requested. The audiences consist of 
schools, public and private, clubs, teachers’ organ- 
izations, Girl and Boy Scouts, etc.; and sometimes 
several engagements are filled in a day. 


N: ONE can be more amazed than ourselves 


HOW THE SHOWS STARTED 


The marionette shows started with the familiar 
“Peter Rabbit,” which was not much more than 
a pretty children’s animal show when Miss Phil- 
lips and Miss Jean I. Mardin of Boston, an ex- 
pert, took hold of it. Gradually ideas of humane 
teaching were incorporated in it, until it now 
stands forth as a vehicle of itself. Meantime 
Mrs. Ethel Fairmont Beebe of Cheshire, Conn. 
(known to the world of humane literature as Ethel 
Fairmont and author of charming books for chil- 
dren) has in preparation a humane play based 
partly upon suggestions made by League mem- 
bers and partly original, which will be made the 
League marionette play for next year. The main 
theme is an animal convention, in which the dog, 
the cat, the horse, the goat and many other pets 
or creatures of utility tell the humans how they 


look at things. 
this play will be published and made available to 
distant humane organizations which may desire 
—and we have no doubt they will—to impart the 
humane lesson through the medium of miniature 


It is expected that ultimately 


stage shows. At League headquarters the young 
Crusaders are being taught Saturdays to make 
the puppets for “Red Riding Hood,” and at the 
Teachers’ College in Boston every Friday evening 
the Camp Fire Girls are making them for “Hansel 
and Gretel.” These are Tony Sarg creations, but 
they are being infused with large doses of humane 
teaching. These two plays will be given by the 
children themselves, as a means to raise funds for 
the feeding of the birds next winter. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN ONE SCHOOL 


It is impossible, in our limited space, to present 
an adequate idea of the effect upon the children 
of our efforts to teach them kindly consideration 
for everything that lives, through the delightful 
medium of the plays, but something may be 
learned from an experience in the Quincy School 
at East Dedham, Mass., where the “Peter Rab- 
bit” show was put on by Miss Phillips. The 
teacher, Miss Mary E. Richardson, asked the chil- 
dren, who were of grades from 4 to 6 inclusive, to 
write to Miss Phillips describing what they had 
seen and what had most impressed them. We 
can barely skim the results, but here are some of 
them: 


Barbara Poblenz: The very best part was of the dog 
because the bunnies were kind to him. Once I had a 
dog and he died, but before he died I fed him every 
morning and noon before I went to school. 

(Please turn to page 6) 
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Opening of a New Career 


OW many of our readers ever have real- 
H ized that the great extension of animal 
welfare work affords openings for young 
men and women whose potentiality cannot be 
measured, and invite a training which cannot be- 
gin too early in life. The proper direction of ani- 
mal rescue leagues and humane societies is not a 
matter of haphazard. It requires high technical 
skill (the training of a veterinarian would come in 
handy), initiative, the publicity sense, business 
ability, diplomacy, executive capacity, the art of 
public speaking—these and many other qualifica- 
tions to make an administrator of the best grade. 
The financial rewards are relatively small, al- 
though many humane executives are worth the 
generous salaries they are paid; the compensation 
in the sense of a realization of usefulness in reliev- 
ing the sufferings and improving the conditions 
of animals is of inestimable value. 

As we have said, men and women should be 
trained for this work; should, if possible, serve an 
apprenticeship in institutions devoted to the wel- 
fare of animals, and go through the chairs, as our 
lodge brother would say. Whenever, for exam- 
ple, death removes an outstanding animal welfare 
worker, at the head of an important institution, 
the country is scoured to find someone equipped 
by training and character to fill his place, and the 
search is not easy. So comparatively young is 
the science of humane work that the heads of 
most such societies today are persons who had to 
learn their trade for themselves, and many of 
them have become very expert. The late Dr. 
W. O. Stillman, president of the American Hu- 
mane Association, had suggested to one of the 
great colleges the establishment of a school for 
training in humane management and child wel- 
fare work, and, in fact, had raised some money 
toward this end, but the project seems to have 
lapsed with his death. It should be revived; and 
before long the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
may come forward with a suggestion along this 


line which humane educators in all parts of the 
country will receive with great interest. 

Rescue leagues, humane societies and animal 
hospitals are multiplying in every State in the 
Union with astonishing rapidity, as also are the 
facilities for educating children and adults in the 
importanceand economic value of treating animals 
kindly and properly. Many work horses, for ex- 
ample, are kept healthy and happy through the 
assistance of the Animal Rescue League which 
otherwise would not be workable at all. The 
field of animal welfare work presents golden op- 
portunities for the young men and women of the 
future. 


Fined for Wholesale Starvation 


TRIAL for cruelty to animals, successfully 
A prosecuted by Chief Inspector Archibald 
MacDonald, in Newburyport before Judge 
Nathaniel M. Jones on April 5, is deserving of spe- 
cialmention. It was the result of a charge of gen- 
eral neglect on the part of John Woodman of 120 
Story Avenue, Newburyport, made by a visitor to 
the League. Theinvestigation proper was started 
by Joseph Connaughton, another of our prosecut- 
ing agents, on March 22. He was denied admit- 
tance to the premises of the defendant. The fol- 
lowing day, MacDonald, accompanied by three 
State Troopers and Connaughton, made another 
try before securing a search warrant, this time be- 
ing successful. It will come as a surprise to many 
that such cases still exist. Woodman’s barns, 
only partly roofed, were found to be woefully 
dilapidated, and were poor shelters, especially 
during such winters as we have just experienced. 
The only feed in sight was a poor quality of marsh 
grass, almost totally lacking in food value. Stag- 
nant water was available, a good running mate 
for marsh grass. Briefly, this was the setting for 
the deplorable sight which met our inspector’s 
eyes—four dead cows and one dead horse. One 
cow barn contained 28 cattle, living skeletons, and 
a calf two weeks old. The calf was the only ani- 
mal on the place in anything even approaching 
good condition. His comparative good fortune 
was probably attributable to the milk he could 
get, a little here and there, from the slowly starv- 
ing cows. In the same barn was an aged, emaci- 
ated gray horse. An exposed pen contained two 
live and one dead hogs, also one dead calf. These 
hogs were just about one-half of their normal 
weight, their backbones showing up like a ridge 
pole in a tent. 
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Across the road was another barn containing 
22 cattle in the same wretched condition, the only 
redeeming feature being an accessible spring. 
Three dead cows had paid the penalty for neglect 
in this place. We understand that twenty-nine 
head, from among those living at the time of our 
inspection, have since been found tubercular and 
mercifully destroyed. 

Woodman’s punishment was a fine of one hun- 
dred dollars, a small enough assessment for starv- 
ing over fifty animals and causing prolonged 
suffering and death of seven cows, a horse, a hog 
andonecalf. Our inspector’s comment favorably 
on Judge Jones’ handling of the case was: “He was 
more than fair to the accused, and displayed un- 
derstanding as a practical livestock man.” Three 
witnesses appeared for the prosecution and eight 
for the defense. In his report on the case, Archie 
said: “If these poor animals had been furnished 
one-half the feed these witnesses testified was 
available, they would have perished from over- 
feeding rather than starvation.” We appreciate 
the able manner in which the case was handled. 


Animals in the Press 


ORE and more, newspapers are coming 
M to recognize the circulation value of ani- 
malstories. Some maintain departments 

devoted to dogs, cats and other pets and their 
pranks, joys and sorrows. One, from the Enter- 
prise and Journal, of Orange, Mass., is sent us by 
Miss Mary A. Ball, an old-time friend of Our 
Fourrooren Frrenps and loving associate of Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, and includes charming stories 
of dogs and, oddly enough, of a flock of pullets 
who never heard of NRA and, 48 of them, laid 
2987 eggs from November 1 to January 20. One 
of the most popular of the air offerings is the 
Thursday broadcast of Dr. Wesley A. Young, 
chief veterinarian of the League, over stations 
WBZand WBZA. In suspending one of these for 
a week, because of the intervention of an impor- 
tant broadcast from Europe, the manager wrote 
Dr. Young: “We have received many fine com- 
ments regarding your broadcasts and hope you 
will be in a position to continue with them for 
some time to come.” Dr. Young also conducts a 
question and answer column regarding animal 
pets in the Boston Traveler, which produces in- 
quiries faster than it sometimes is possible to an- 
swer them. The dog and cat vote, speaking in 
terms of politics, is a huge one, and some day 
clever politicians will come to recognize this fact 


and lay themselves out, so to speak, to do what 
they can to deserve it. “Animals first” is the 
motto of the animal welfare workers, and the pub- 
lic official who tries to put himself first, as some 
do, may learn its power. 


Which Portal ? 


Spotless my neighbor’s door; 
No sign that scratching paw 
Muddies or mars it; 

Inside where furniture 

Stands on choice rug secure— 
No tooth mark scars it. 


Neighbor, though rich you be, 
Can you buy loyalty, 
Golden-eyed, burning, 

Or saucy moist caress, 

To banish loneliness 

From your returning? 


My door lacks glass, but hark! 
Soft snuffling from the dark, 
Beat of tail drumming— 
Whis-s-h! through the opening 
One swift ecstatic spring 
Greets my home coming. 


So, close by Heaven’s gate 
I'll be content to wait 
If alabaster 
Shows just a smudge or two 
Where scurrying paw brushed through 
Seeking a master. 
Marcaret Morse Corrin. 


Our Memorial Building 


[From the National Humane Review] 


HERE is talk of a new building for the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, Mass. 
The premises are too small for the volume of 
work that is being done, and much too small for 
the work that might be done, and which those in 
charge would like to do. It is a pleasure to note 
that a nucleus of $25,000 has been established and 
a greater pleasure to know that, if the plan ma- 
terializes, the new building will be a memorial to 
Mr. and Mrs. Huntington Smith, who founded 
the League and in doing so presented the humane 
world with a new conception of man’s duty to the 
smaller domestic animals. The sacrifices they 
made can never be computed; no two people have 
more worthily justified such a memorial. 
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Growth of Humane Education 
(Continued from page 3) 


Jacqueline Peterson: The part I liked best was at the 
end, when Peter’s master was going to give him the cas- 
tor oil and he said he did not want it and he wanted his 
mother to give him one more chance. 

Margaret McGrath: I liked the part where Peter 
Rabbit and Benny were trying to get on Ginger the 
horse’s back. That was really funny. I think the 
movies taught us children a good lesson. It did me, 
anyway. 

Rosemary Venis: Whenever I find a stray dog or cat 
I will be sure to send it to the Animal Rescue League, 
because I know it will be well taken care of. I hope 
you come again with another marionette show. (Many 
others say that.) 

Helen Krapone: I liked the marionette show... 
and I also liked the moving pictures about being kind to 
animals. I love animals and will try to be kind to them. 

Maltrand Volkmann: I was very surprised to see how 
well your marionettes worked. Ihave tried many times 
to make the ones I have work, only to find them a fail- 
ure. All the scenery and characters looked and acted 
so lifelike that I would like to see it over again. 


So say also Raymond Harding, Jessie Blakeney, 
Ernestine Blakeney, Mary Lazzeri, Olga Mat- 
tozzi, Jean Hart, Hildegard Volkmann and Mat- 
thew J. Keaney; and Matthew includes in his 
letter a self-drawn picture of the stage, with Gin- 
ger and Peter Rabbit, and the legend, “I liked 
this best.””. We would publish all the letters if we 
had room, and those we use are not better than 
those we do not. With many of the children, the 
Labrador movies are as well liked, almost, as the 
marionettes, and one little girl wishes she could 
visit the children there, “they look so happy.” 
Miss Richardson writes that at a meeting of her 
Parent Teacher Association the parents expressed 
regret that they had not been invited to see the 
show also, the children had spoken so enthusiasti- 
cally of it. We give special space to this episode, 
not that it is unique but that it is typical. 


EDUCATING FOR THE FUTURE 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston feels that 
in presenting these charming plays and pictures 
it is dropping a stone into the pond of humane 
education whose ripples will extend throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Indeed, the 
immense spread of the movement in Boston and 
Massachusetts alone furnishes its own assurance 
that ultimately all the schools of the country will 
adopt this form of humane teaching, to a greater 
or less degree. It is tremendous in its advertis- 
ing value to the League, or, rather, its work, and 


gives to many a wholly new idea of the scope of 
our activities. This stage work is not put forth 
for commercial gain but to advance the cause, a 
high motivation to reach the impressionable child 
with visual education. Educators are impressed 
with the results, and we find these little marion- 
ette creatures are so imbued with their message 
that they “get over” to the child in a larger sense 
than if we were to tell him the story in person. 


Midnight, a Community Dog 


g@ IDNIGHT is the children’s dog, the com- 
| \) | munity dog, in fact, of the pleasant town 
of Randolph, Mass. He got into the 
public prints in a case of mistaken identity, but 
the net result has been to make him famous, 
whereas formerly he was only “just another dog,” 
albeit one of rare career. Midnight is a large, jet- 
black dog, a cross apparently between a Great 
Dane and a Newfoundland, whereas the dog. 
which has been guilty of doing some $285 of dam- 
age through the killing of other animals is a Ger- 
man Shepherd, and a very bad actor, which Mid- 
night never was in his life. The matter has been 
straightened out, as far as Midnight is concerned, 
but E. Clifton Payne, county dog officer of Nor- 
folk County, is keeping his eye peeled for the real 
villain, and his only fear is that someone that has 
not heard the true story will take a pot shot at 
Midnight. 

While Midnight is accustomed to make his 
home anywhere he hangs his hat, so to speak, as 
a matter of fact he has a home of his own with 
Mrs. George Donnelly of 3 Bartlett Road, who 
has also two boys, George and John, and two cats, 
Buff and Buster, one of them coal black, like Mid- 
night, and a beauty. She found him crying on 
the sidewalk one cold night a year ago and gave 
him a bowl of warm soup. He followed her into 
the house, and since sleeps on a rug on the parlor 
floor, when he deigns to come home. He is about 
five years old, but with the actions of a young 
puppy and, with his glistening hazel eyes and 
ever-wagging tail, he follows the children every- 
where they go, to school and even to the movies. 
They all know him, feed him and pet him; and 
Officer Payne informs us that his own house is on 
Midnight’s route, for he has a regular beat all 
over town. His license fee for 1934-35 is paid, 
“and always will be while he behaves as he always 
has,” says Officer Payne. Perhaps there is a more 
popular dog somewhere, but you can’t tell that to 
the children of Randolph. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


By ROBERT F. SELLAR 


WILL begin my column with an interesting 
| item. It is more than an interesting item. 

Were I to give it a title, it would read: 
“Would you do likewise?” On April 2 I hap- 
pened to visit the Clinic just as a little Cocker 
Spaniel was about to undergo an operation, prop- 
erly anesthetized, for the removal of a rubber 
ball from his stomach. Dogs will swallow these 
things, you know. Our X-ray had disclosed its 
presence to Dr. Young, and he was in the midst 
of this operation when, for some unaccountable 
reason, as happens occasionally, respiration 
ceased. ‘The operating surgeon has his hands full 
and needs competent assistance in such cases. I 
won't go into the details, except to state the very 
nature of things at that stage of the operation 
made artificial respiration difficult. One effort 
followed another in rapid succession. Despite 
heroic efforts, the patient’s lungs collapsed. That 
seemed the end of things for somebody’s loved 
pet, but Dr. Tabbut, who had been administering 
the treatment, had still another trick up his sleeve 
and played it for all it was worth. He opened the 
little patient’s mouth as wide as possible and with 
his own mouth inflated the collapsed lungs. It 
was all done so simply, and without any realiza- 
tion of the nobility of the act, apparently, that I 
feel impelled to pass the incident along. I won’t 
spoil it by writing all I feel in my heart, and when 
Dr. Tabbut reads this it will be the first intima- 
tion he has had that we think it anything out of 
the ordinary. This wasn’t Dr. Tabbut’s dog, it 
was just a dog to him. Am [I not right in saying 
this is real service? The dog is alive and well 
today. 


THE CRUELTY TO EASTER CHICKS 


Probably the greatest single cause of cruelty to 
animals, in fact cruelty of any description, is 
thoughtlessness. Parents of children would seem 
the last people in the world to be charged with in- 
tentional cruelty, but once a year, just because 
they do not think, they contribute to long drawn 
out suffering and death on the part of a most in- 
nocent form of animal life, the little baby chick. 

These are purchased for the purpose of enter- 
taining babies of their own flesh during the Easter 
season, a time when man should feel a special rev- 


erence for all life. These little things are appeal- 
ing. It is natural that parents anticipate the joy 
of their little ones on Easter morn at finding a 
downy chick or two or a baby rabbit along with 
the gaily colored eggs, but live things must be prop- 
erly nourished and bread crumbs and table scraps, 
that are usually offered, do not suffice. In a day 
or two the tiny things droop and lose their charm. 
They shrivel up and die for lack of proper care 
and much handling. Even in those rare cases 
where proper food, watering facilities and other 
things necessary to a healthy existence are pro- 
vided they soon outgrow their downy loveliness, 
and perpetual confinement in a damp apology for 
a proper shelter, in the back yard of a city home, 
is the usual fate. Most of these tiny victims, sac- 
rificed for the fleeting pleasure of little boys and 
girls, are hatched in incubators and shipped when 
one day old. Compare their fate to that of 
hundreds of thousands which are purchased by 
experienced poultry raisers, who provide scientifi- 
cally heated brooders in addition to other neces- 
sary care, little dreamed of by the average city 
dweller. As they grow they are transferred from 
the small brooder pens to those of other types, 
where even the temperature is regulated to the 
need of the birds till at last they are moved to 
houses of approved design, provided with proper 
perches and other necessities for adult chicken 
welfare, to live their allotted time in something 
approaching comfort. 

Boston merchants for the most part refuse to 
sell less than six baby chicks to a customer, in or- 
der that the cruelty attending the purchase of a 
single chick as a household pet for a day may be 
reduced to the minimum. The idea back of 
this practice is that a person purchasing one-half 
dozen intends to really raise chickens under some- 
thing approaching normal conditions, but even 
with this restriction, batches of six are bought 
and distributed among a number of homes at 
Easter time. 

The plight of these helpless creatures needs only 
to be brought to the attention of the type of 
person who is prompted to contribute to the joy 
of the child, in order to discontinue a practice 
which causes totally unnecessary and prolonged 
suffering. 
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THE IMMATURE CALF PROBLEM AGAIN 


Fortunately, the plight of the Easter chick is of 
comparatively short duration while the calf prob- 
lem is with us from one year’s end to the other. 
Recently you received the following letter: 


THE MOST ABUSED BABIES IN THE WORLD 


One of the most flagrant violations of humane treat- 
ment of animals is the shipment into the Boston area of 
new-born calves. Mere words can not draw a true pic- 
ture of their sufferings. They freeze, they starve, they 
are so weak they are trampled to death by stronger 
cattle in transit. 

In collaboration with Miss Aline J. Boyce of the Lucy 
MacKenzie Humane Society of Woodstock, Vermont, 
we are preparing a leaflet bearing the above title, which 
will tell the cold facts in detail, and we believe it 
should be placed in the hands of those who wish to 
be informed. Our Annual Report, recently sent you, 
touched upon our plans in this matter. 

We realize the necessity of much field work before the 
practice can be stopped. Farmers, drovers and animal 
protective organizations in Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont must be visited and re-visited. 
Stockyards and shipping points must be watched. A 
start has been made; just enough has been done to em- 
phasize the magnitude of the undertaking. 

It is a job which should not await a convenient sea- 
son. The suffering is real, immediate, continuous. De- 
lay spells more suffering. Available funds are insuffi- 
cient to cover the cost of the campaign, hence, we are 
appealing to you. We believe our friends will wish to 
help us in this hard fight. 

It would take more than a letter to adequately de- 
scribe the need, but we would appreciate an opportunity 
to go into the matter in detail, should you wish it, before 
sending a contribution. May we depend on you to help 
us eradicate this wholly unnecessary cruelty? 

Rosert F. Sevuar, President. 


KIND CONTRIBUTORS 


We have received responses from 561 kind 
contributors, totaling in all $2358.41. If the 
extent of this great cruelty was more fully appre- 
ciated the financial return would have been much 
greater. Contributions are still coming in, but 
slowly. It is a job which cannot be completed in 
amonth ora year. This abuse has been accepted 
as something that is “just too bad” for over a long 
period of years. Its roots have gone deep and it 
will take plenty of powder to blast them out. Be- 
fore entering upon the campaign we corresponded 
with competent authorities for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not this was just a local 
problem. We quote from one correspondent 
whose practical experience gives weight to his 
words: 


“T have heard complaints that New York and several 
other States were shipping their baby calves into Massa- 
chusetts but I have always understood the reason was 
because Massachusetts not only maintained an open 
door but also had big signs at every point of the com- 
pass telling the world that was the place to send them.” 


We didn’t enjoy reading this, but it seems to be 
true. There is only one way to meetit. We will, 
with your help, remove the stigma. There is a 
reason for everything, but it is hard to find in this 
case. True, we have a large foreign-born popula- 
tion and this constitutes a market for two- and 
three-day-old calves. Comparatively few, aside 
from certain classes who have brought native 
habits with them, would knowingly eat such food, 
but New York, Philadelphia, and a host of other 
cities have their share of like residents. 

In order to secure proof that the little bodies 
reach the meat markets and from there the din- 
ner tables—to prove that they are not shipped in 
solely for hides and fertilizer, as often claimed, we 
sent a competent man to inspect suspected mar- 
kets. His reports on file in our office read some- 
thing like this: 


“At the Beef Company, Street, Bos- 
ton, I had a dressed and stamped bob veal calf that was 
not cut up placed on the scales. It weighed only 32 lbs. 
The owner said he bought it from and that he 
had known of many sold for food weighing under 30 Ibs.” 

“T found many stores and stands where they had ex- 
hibited for sale cut up bob veal which would dress well 
under 40 lbs. I found similar conditions in Chelsea and 
Lynn.” 

“Inspected some meat markets on Harrison Avenue. 
They all had cut up veal, most of which apparently 
came from calves well under 40 lbs. in weight.” 

“On Blue Hill Avenue, Roxbury, and Blue Hill Ave- 
nue, Mattapan, there is much light weight veal in many 
of the seventeen meat shops inspected.” 


There is an element of protection in promptly 
cutting up these baby carcasses, hence the prac- 
tice, despite the fact that the meat would be easier 
to handle in body form. 

One tour included Brighton, Somerville, Dracut, 
Methuen, Lawrence, Newburyport, Arlington, 
Burlington, Cambridge, and many other country 
slaughter houses, and established beyond ques- 
tion the market is here. Vermont laws, I am reli- 
ably informed, forbid sale of “flesh” of calf under 
three weeks old or weighing less than 50 lbs. 
dressed weight. But this does not cover live ship- 
ments. It is easy to see why so much of this 
illegal veal comes from the dairy sections of Ver- 
mont. It isnot fit for food, according to Vermont 
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law, so it is shipped to Massachusetts, most of it 
to Boston, regardless of the suffering of the starv- 
ing little animal. 

A trial trip to Manchester, Concord, Laconia, 
and Meredith indicates that lack of funds will 
prevent the majority of local societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals from helping in 
this campaign in any active sense. It is very 
gratifying, however, to report that the Concord 
S. P. C. A., under the wise guidance of President 
Leroy B. Painting, ably supported by Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert D. Swift, well known as valued 
members of our own organization, is so alive to 
the abuses we are writing about that in order to 
avoid arrest for abuses disclosed by inspections on 
the part of their agents, trucks hauling live stock 
into Massachusetts make a wide detour around 
Concord. 

Lack of space prevents us from going more fully 
into the situation in this issue, but won’t you 
please dig up that return envelope which accom- 
panied our appeal for financial assistance and send 
your contribution promptly in order that we may 
intelligently and fully plan our campaign? The 
following letter from a lady in Melrose, Mass., 
is the kind we like to receive: 


Dear Friends of the League: 

Enclosed is my small donation for this appeal of 
yours, to try and lessen the sufferings of those helpless 
little creatures, the baby calves. I want to tell you that 
I am proud of the work you people are doing and only 
wish I could help more than I do. I see so many cases 
of suffering myself that I try to alleviate in some way, 
either by getting people kindly interested in animals or, 
if that fails, sending one of the humane societies after 
them. With best wishes and appreciation. 


BILL AGAINST TAIL-SETTING 


The legislative Committee on Agriculture indi- 
cates that there is little, if any, apparent hostility 
to the bill, supported by the humane forces of the 
State, having for its purpose the prohibition of 
tail-setting. Our friends have been informed of 
the tortures attending this hideous “operation of 
fashion,’ in previous issues of Our FourFroorep 
Frrenps. However, when it is acted upon favor- 
ably by the committee, as we hope it will be, we 
would like to have your assistance. A note to 
your representative expressing your approval of 
the measure will do much toward securing its 
enactment into law. 


NOT AN INTENTIONAL CRUELTY 


As many persons have written or telephoned 
calling our attention to the story published in the 


newspapers of March 24 to the effect that a Chel- 
sea woman had thrown a dog from the roof of a 
house in Chelsea, we herewith make a report that 
the owner had been in the habit of turning the 
animal loose on the roof for exercise. As a play- 
ground it was a poor selection, but the theory was 
advanced that the dog was safe from speeding 
autos. Poor judgment, probably, but good in- 
tent. There was no tangible evidence that this 
dog was thrown to the street, but instead had 
fallen to the ground while exercising. We have 
assurance that the roof of this home will not serve 
a dual purpose in the future. 


Out o ology 1try tad. 


DON'T FORGET YOUR DOG LICENSE 


All dog licenses in Massachusetts expired 
April 1, 1934. To permit your dog (if he 


is more than three months old) to go un- 
licensed after that date is to subject him to 
the risk of seizure and death; and you must 
not complain if the officers of the law do their 
duty. These are simple and pungent facts. 
To ignore them is not giving your dog a fair 
chance. 


FOR APRIL, 1934 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
BY DR. HERBERT M. TABBUT 


Cases treated the first quarter of 1934.............. 3,412 
Owners advised by telephone....................-- 1,889 


CoMPARATIVE TOTAL FIGURES 


1982 1933 
Cases treated in the Clinic............... 12,270 14,316 
Owners advised by telephone ............ 6,208 5,335 
18,478 19,651 


ECENTLY two operations for the removal 

R of metallic objects from stomachs of pup- 

pies were performed in our Clinic. In the 

first case, Dr. Young removed a sewing needle, in 

the second, a steel ball. This latter patient was 
evidently playing marbles for “keeps.” 

A dog was presented at our Clinic last week 
with both hind legs broken, from an encounter 
with an automobile. This is mute evidence of 
the fact that owners of dogs should use every pre- 
caution to keep their pets out of the path of mov- 
ing autos, and should impress autoists once again 
with the fact that the motor car is a potent source 
of danger to pets. 

Our X-ray and Fluoroscopic apparatus is being 
used more and more, and with ever increasing ef- 
ficiency. How we ever got along without it is 
hard to imagine. With it, we have cured one in- 
operable tumor and are in the process of treating 
several others, with gratifying results at present. 

In March, 1934, we treated 1,312 patients in 
our Clinic, in addition to advising 655 by telephone 
and letter. We certainly do not need more pa- 
tients. If those who are financially able to do so 
would take their problems to their local veteri- 
narian, we would be able to devote more time to 
those who can not afford to pay for veterinary 
service. At present a plan to help us toward this 
end is being studied. 

We have acquired several dental instruments in 
the recent past, which will aid us very materially 
in coping with the mechanical phases of our den- 
tal problems. 


In a recent court case Archibald MacDonald, 
our chief inspector, was asked by the presiding 
judge the proper type of hay to be recommended 
as a nourishing cattle food. 

“Your Honor,” replied Archie, “the bees tell us 
that. They say clover.” 


Our Pets in Homes 
Qi: friends know, although the general pub- 


lic may not realize, that the Animal Rescue 

League does not lose track of the dogs and 
cats it places in homes; sometimes there because 
they are simply strays and ownerless, as far as 
we know, sometimes in accordance with requests 
of owners who are compelled to part with them. 
Letters inquiring as to the condition and degree 
of contentment on the part of the pets and of satis- 
faction with them on the part of the new owners 
are continually being sent out, and were it not for 
the publication of Our Fourroorep Frrenps, the 
hundreds of pretty stories developed by the re- 
plies would never see the light. We present a 
fresh batch of recent replies herewith: 


IS THE IDOL OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


In re dog No. 57, I am pleased to report that the little 
dog I took from you in December is in the best of health 
and very contented—besides being the idol of the house- 
hold. Shortly after I took him he developed symptoms 
of distemper, but I had him inoculated and he responded 
immediately. He is an exceptionally bright little fellow 
and evidently had had wonderful training. Ihave often 
wondered whether he was a stray or whether someone 
was forced to leave him with you. It is pleasing to note 
how well your organization does guard the welfare of its 
animals, even after they have found homes. 

Brookline, Mass. Louise Best. 


RUNS LIKE A DEER 


I am pleased to say that the dog is satisfactory and 
contented, and seems to enjoy the hills. He runs like a 
deer, and shows all signs of health and happiness. I 
shall be glad to tell you more about him as I learn more 
about him. 


Dorchester, Mass. Mrs. W. S. Newcomer. 


RIGHT FOOD, DAILY BRUSHING DO THE TRICK 


In regard to your inquiry regarding dog No. 506, have 
delayed writing you first to write to Exeter. He is most 
satisfactory, and perfectly contented, minds beautifully, 
is very affectionate and a wonderful watchdog. They 
have made a perfect study of his food and brush him 
daily. His coat, they write, is now in wonderful condi- 
tion. As I read their reply, I gather that here is a real 
personality, around which circle three grown-up people 
who love that dog as if it were a child, and devotedly 
hope it will never be taken away from them. 

Woburn, Mass. Jessie M. Buss. 


HAS A PERFECT DISPOSITION 


Dog 11034 is most satisfactory and apparently as con- 
tented as any dog could be. His disposition is perfect, 
whether with children or adults, and in no way has he 
given any sign of ugly tendencies. He is more than or- 
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dinarily intelligent, and all in all is as fine a dog as any- 
one could wish to have. 


Brunswick, Me. Rosert W. Breen. 


LOVELIEST DOG IMAGINABLE 


Our dog Fluffy is the loveliest dog imaginable, and is 
as happy as any dog could be. We all love him, and I 
know he is much contented. 

Evizasetu L. CouGauin. 


‘ 


DIET IS “CAREFULLY PREPARED” 


Sandy Good Boy has been very satisfactory and, I am 
sure, contented. I have but one complaint. His devo- 
tion to me dooms my leaving him alone in the house. 
He will ride anywhere, and park contentedly for hours if 
left in the car, but will do things that look just spiteful 
if left at home for even a short time. He sleeps on a rug 
in my bedroom and lies beside me daytimes; eats well of 
a carefully prepared diet and is remarkably clean. By 
combing every day, I find I have few hairs to care for on 
carpets, etc. 


North Attleboro, Mass. Mary E. Guiness. 


STILL A BIT PUPPYISH 


The dog seems happy and contented. We are cer- 
tainly well pleased with him. He is bright, intelligent, 
affectionate, a good watchdog and well behaved, except 
for a puppyish effusiveness which he will outgrow. He 
is sleeping beside my desk as I write. 

Weston, Mass. J. GitBert PIERCE. 


WOULD NOT LIKE TO LOSE HIM 


I am glad to inform you that our little dog has been 
very contented and we are satisfied with him in every 
way. He is very fond of the children, and we certainly 
would not like to lose him. I thank you for your in- 
terest. 


Cohasset, Mass. ANNE A. MAcLeE.Luan. 


IS A BEAUTIFUL ORDINARY CAT 


The cat is very happy and contented. He is very 
much beloved, moreover. His new owners have never 
seen a more beautiful specimen of ordinary cat. We are 
most appreciative of the watchfulness of the League 
over its charges. 


Mattapan, Mass. FLoreNncrE E. ARMSTRONG. 


ANOTHER WELL FED CAT 


I think my cat is very happy and contented. I give 
him plenty to eat and a good place to sleep. 
Brookline, Mass. AustTIN GELL OLNEY. 


IS IN PERPETUAL MOTION 


The kitten . . . is the most playful kitten I ever 
came in contact with. I try to give him the right diet 
and am in hopes to have a beautiful pet in time. He is 
thin and lanky just now, but I don’t expect him to get 
any fat on for a few weeks, especially as he is in per- 
petual motion. Thank you for the chance to have him. 

Dorchester, Mass. Marion B. WorsHam. 


SATISFACTORY IN EVERY WAY 


Am very much pleased with the cat. It is satisfac- 


tory in every way. Its eyes seem a little weak, but we 
have bathed them and hope to have them well soon. 
He seems very contented, and has prospects of being a 
very nice cat, for which we are very grateful. 
Arlington, Mass. 


NE.uuiE VY. CUNNINGHAM. 


MRS. HARRISON EUSTIS, DIRECTOR OF THE SEEING EYE MOVE- 
MENT, WITH THREE OF THE DOGS USED TO GUIDE THE BLIND 


Alas! the life of a dog is short. Your 
first impulse when you have laid him to rest is 
that you never wish to have another dog; no 
other dog could ever be to you what he has 
You are mistaken. It is not a dog 
They are all repre- 


been. 
we love, it is the dog. 
sentatives of the most lovable creation of 


God.—Axel Munthe, The Story of San 
Michele. 


FOR APRIL, 1934 
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Oral Hygiene in Pets 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


average owner gives very little attention is 
that of care of the mouth. Very often in 
our Clinic we are called upon to treat an animal 
that is seriously ill—almost wholly because of de- 
fects in the mouth, and many times the owner is 
totally unaware of the existence of this condition. 

There are two periods in the life of an animal in 
which the mouth needs particular care, youth and 
old age. During adolescence, if we may use such 
a term, both puppies and kittens lose their tem- 
porary teeth, which in due time are replaced by 
the permanent set. At the time of shedding these 
temporary teeth there is, of course, considerable 
possibility of infection gaining entrance to the 
places where the old teeth have just dropped out 
or where the new ones are just breaking through 
the gum. For this reason, among others, puppies 
and kittens at this age are more easily made ill by 
exposure to diseases than they are earlier or later 
in life. 

As old age approaches, our pets often suffer 
from diseases of the mouth. While, as mentioned 
above, youth and old age are the periods at which 
need of oral hygiene is most imperative, the ad- 
vice of a nationally advertised dentrifice com- 
pany, “See Your Dentist at Least Twice a Year,” 
is not amiss as applied to animals. 


():: phase of the care of pets to which the 


NATURE OF ORAL DIFFICULTIES 


Aside from injuries, acute local infections of the 
oral mucous membrane and from neoplasms (tu- 
mors), all of which are rare in animals, the vast 
majority of dental troubles are due purely and 
simply to neglect of teeth, with the resultant ac- 
cumulation of tartar. This very injurious sub- 
stance forms as a brownish-grey deposit at the 
base of the teeth and gradually piles up higher 
and higher, deeper and deeper, until in extreme 
cases it equals or exceeds the size of the tooth. 
Organisms accumulate in the crevice between the 
tooth and the gum. Infection of the gum and 
alveolus occurs. The tooth becomes loosened 
and painful. Infection once established around a 
single tooth invariably spreads to adjoining ones, 
creating the necessity oftentimes for the extrac- 
tion of an entire set of teeth; the result of neglect 
of the mouth. 

The symptom which usually calls the owner’s 


attention to dental troubles in his pet is its inabil- 
ity to eat or difficulty in eating. The animal will 
nibble at its food in a half-hearted manner, or 
pick up a piece, then drop it again. This diffi- 
culty results in a loss of condition, loss of weight, 
vitality and pep. The hair coat loses its lustre 
and the animal shows definite evidence of going 
down hill. 

The swallowing of pus and putrefactive prod- 
ucts from infected teeth undermines the whole 
system, interferes with the digestive processes by 
doubling the load on the stomach—that is, by 
asking it to do both the work of the mouth and of 
the stomach, and at the same time asking it to 
tolerate the constant burden of attempting to 
neutralize and disinfect the poisons which are 
continually being thrown into it in the saliva 
swallowed. 


TREATMENT OF INFECTED TEETH 


During adolescence, both puppies and kittens, 
at times, fail to shed one or more of the temporary 
teeth, with the result that the incoming perma- 
nent tooth is impacted to a more or less serious 
extent. Suchtemporary teeth should be removed. 

If the teeth of your pet are watched constantly 
throughout its life and are cleaned whenever tar- 
tar is noticeable, very little difficulty, due to in- 
efficient and painful teeth, will be his lot. This 
cleaning is a practically painless procedure and if 
done regularly by your veterinarian will do much 
to add to the comfort, well being and longevity of 
your pet. If the teeth are infected and must be 
removed, the sooner this is done the better for 
the welfare of your pet. Many persons have the 
feeling that a dog or cat can not eat without its 
teeth; the fact is that it will eat and live much 
better without any teeth than with a set which is 
continually polluting the stomach with septic 
products. 

The care of the teeth of your old pets will often 
permit them to spend several more years in your 
company than would be possible if this important 
feature of their care were entirely overlooked. 


“Mad” dogs are no more common in summer 
than in winter, so don’t be alarmed for fear we 
are approaching the dangerous season. Most 
dogs you think are “mad” are not at all, but 
merely have fits, are overcome by the heat or 
have been so frightened that they run amuck. 
The Pasteur treatment is efficacious, if it is found 
necessary, so don’t get scared over nothing. 
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Cape Cod Branch 


HE past vigorous winter, causing suffering 
to human beings and the “lower animals” 


alike, has brought many hungry birds to 
our feeding station. Late one afternoon there 
appeared scattered on the lawn several motion- 
less dark objects. At first glance through the 
foggy dusk they looked like big brown stones, al- 
though where they had come from one could not 
imagine. Closer scrutiny brought the horrid fear 
that our fox terrier had killed four or five neigh- 
borly hens and left them there. After some mo- 
ments of suspense, however, one object moved 
almost imperceptibly, then slowly raised a feath- 
ered head and extended its bill to peck furtively 
at a nearby kernel of corn. Other brown lumps 
came to life in the same cautious way, until from 
the shadow of the privet hedge and under the 
trees a flock of quail emerged and was soon feed- 
ing busily. Apparently to protect themselves 
from a hawk, these quail had, in terms of the 
sportsmen, “frozen” to the ground for ten min- 
utes or more, although by our human senses no 
hawk was seen or heard. 

All winter the quail have been coming but usu- 
ally in the very early morning, according to foot- 
prints seen on the snow. One day, however, soon 
after noon we looked out to see eight or more 
eagerly feeding close by the hedge where, to give 
them protection, we always scatter the scratch 
feed. There was plenty, fortunately, for all, and 
they pecked steadily, though now and again one 
would run rapidly fifteen or twenty feet to try a 
new spot and another would come scurrying from 
the opposite direction, as if playing a game. But 
presently we felt as if they were in deadly earnest, 
for as we still watched them, snow began to fall 
and continued steadily all afternoon and night. 
Next morning the ground was heaped high with 
drifts. Evidently the flock found shelter in the 
woods and stayed there, for it did not return for 
several days. Nobody can prove, of course, that 
these quail came to fortify themselves against the 
impending storm. Their actions certainly im- 
plied, however, that they sensed its approach, 
though we could not. (I believe that snow storm 
was not predicted, even by the Boston Tran- 
script.) 

Another appreciative though less frequent guest 
has been a Chinese ringneck pheasant, his plum- 
age gorgeous against the snow. Also our dining- 
room window box and nearby feeding trays have 
been alive with small birds. Several varieties of 


sparrow, including song, tree, swamp, the ubiqui- 
tous house or erroneously called “English” spar- 
row, many friendly chickadees, goldfinches in sober 
winter garb, a nuthatch hammering head down- 
ward on a lump of suet—all have enlivened our 
own mealtimes. Just across the lawn downy 
woodpeckers, blue jays, red-winged blackbirds 
and juncos enjoy the feed boxes placed for them 
in the mulberry tree. Our smaller birds enjoy 
Breck’s wild bird mixture, leaving only the 
cracked corn for the quail, and also devour with 
avidity Packard’s special mixture, which contains 
ground peanut, suet and sunflower seed. Chick- 
adees and goldfinches pick out this seed by 
preference. Gardeners who would attract these 
desirable birds, therefore, would do well to raise 
sunflowers and save the seeds especially, as they 
do not encourage the “English sparrow, that ruf- 
fian in feathers.” 

Toward the middle of March above the twitter 
of other birds a melodious song rang out, a liquid, 
continuous trill over and over. Presently the 
brilliant head and breast of a purple finch (in 
reality not purple but deep carmine) was to be 
seen, as the male bird flew in and out among the 
branches. A few days later he joined the tamest 
of the birds at our window feeders. 

As we do not go in for branding, we have no 
proof that the same birds come back to us each 
year, but the confident air with which many of 
them dart to the feeders indicates they are re- 
turned visitors and remember where the table was 
spread for them. 

Before many weeks fruit of the mulberry tree 
willattract hundreds of birds. There can scarcely 
be more at a time, however, than during the re- 
cent March cold snap, where were huddled on its 
bare branches large numbers watching and chirp- 
ing for their morning meal. 

Marcaret Morse Corrin, Director. 

Four Winds, Harwichport. 


Motto for a Dog House 


\ \ TE FEEL sure that Arthur Guiterman, 
one of the cleverest of versifiers, will not 
regard it as stealing if we give further 
currency to this charming little whimsicality: 
I like my little house because 
It offers after dark 
A pause for rest, a rest for paws, 
A place to moor my bark. 


FOR APRIL, 1934 
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Popular Fallacies 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


beliefs which I should like your codperation 
in dispelling from the minds of pet owners 
of your acquaintance: 


Fr NHERE are several very common, erroneous 


1. Milk does not produce worms, despite a very com- 
mon belief to the contrary. Milk is one of the 
very best of foods for both dogs and cats, irrespec- 
tive of age. 

. That which was said above concerning milk is also 
true of fresh, clean, raw beef, although it is also 
criticized by the wrongly informed as a cause of 
intestinal parasites. 

3. Do not worm your dog at all unless you know that 
he needs such treatment. As a result of our ex- 
perience in the Clinic from conducting hundreds of 
microscopic examinations, we find that about four 
out of five dogs do not have worms of any kind. 
Further, scarcely a day passes but we are called 
upon to treat a sick dog that has been made much 
more seriously ill by worming it. If people would 
remember that many dog remedy companies are in 
the business for the money they can make and that 
they care very little about the welfare of the dog, 
so long as they sell something, much trouble and 
suffering would be averted. 


wo 


No physician will treat the members of his fam- 
ily for an illness of any consequence. Why, then, 
do so many pet owners without any medical train- 
ing insist upon treating their pets? 

When in doubt, do nothing and you will do no 
harm, while using this and that remedy may cost 
you the life of your pet. Better than doing noth- 
ing, though, call your veterinarian. It is his busi- 
ness to know what is best for your animal under 
all conditions. 


Not a Soulless Corporation 


T IS said that “corporations are soulless,” but 
| you can’t tell that to a dog in West Virginia 
which fell into the hands of the chemical labo- 
ratories branch of the Standard Oil Company in 
that State. The dog was found by CCC work- 
ers in a sewer trap submerged, except its face 
and eyes, in cement, which was rapidly hardening. 
After a debate as to whether the animal should be 
shot, the case seemed so hopeless, the dog was 
taken to the chemical laboratory, which instantly 
suspended all activities and went to work on him, 
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with the result that he was brought through as 
good as new. Walter C. Teagle, president of So- 
cony, is a great lover of dogs, particularly bird 
dogs, and the story of what his people had done 
pleased him immensely. 


Beauties from the Blind 


NE of the sweetest of charities is Camp Al- 
() len for Blind Girls, at Bedford, N. H., main- 
tained by the Boston Lions Club and so 
named after Dr. Edward E. (Dad) Allen, for 
many years director of the Perkins Institution at 
Watertown. The exquisite sensitiveness of the 
blind to beauty, in such forms as it comes to them, 
is illustrated by the following lines, written by 
one of the Camp Allen blind girls, which we are 
privileged to publish: 


To our great joy the new councillor took us for a 
hike in the woods. I had my hands open to discover 
something new. Oh, what beauty all about and around 
us! With the sweet-smelling ferns, pine trees, and soft- 
leaved elm trees which inspired us and drew our atten- 
tion to the beauty of the creation and the Creator of 
it! A moonlight walk followed through the path and 
under the fascinating queen of the night, to whom we 
sang praises like the fairies in the olden Greek mythol- 
ogy. We had a pleasant walk and a good night’s sleep 
afterwards. 


Of the same quality of ethereal beauty is the 
following quatrain, composed also by another of 
the blind girls: 


In the breast of a bulb is a promise of spring; 

In the little blue egg there’s a bird that will sing; 
In the soul of a seed is the hope of the sod, 

In the heart of a child is the Kingdom of God. 


It has been said that the blind sometimes envy 
the seeing, for the delights of life which appar- 
ently are reserved for them. 


Which Picture Do You Prefer ? 
[John A. Gould in the Boston Herald] 

The little brown bird leaped up straight through 
the alders, the dog jumped forward, three guns 
swung up and spat at the same moment. Down 
fell the little brown bird to the darkening brook 
through the alders. 


HIS from the “Roving Reporter” column. 
While walking in the woods in Maine one 
day last autumn, I had the pleasure of 
meeting one of the little brown birds. It was 
partly hidden under a clump of fern and not no- 
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ticing it Lalmost stepped upon it. Not being able 
to fly away it huddled against my feet. Curious, 
I picked it up and at once saw that it was a half- 
fledged woodcock, and I felt the little heart beat- 
ing fearfully within the smooth soft brown breast. 

Being on the edge of the woods not far from a 
farmhouse I thought a prowling cat might easily 
pick it up, so I took it back into a dense under- 
growth and set it free, and the beautiful harmless 
creature fluttered away. I thought it fair to give 
it a chance for life, but what chance has anything 
against the precision of the guns of today? And 
what pleasure or thrill three men with a dog can 
get from blasting the life out of a little bird, trans- 
forming its beauty into a mess of bedraggled 
feathers smeared with blood is something I don’t 
understand. There is no courage, little skill, no 
profit, no hunger to satisfy; nothing that I can see 
but a pitiless desire to kill something. What a 
picture of senseless destructiveness! 

Poor little woodcock! 


The Trusting Squirrel 
[From the Springfield Republican] 

HARLES A. PELKEY of Ware, veteran 
C hunter and fisherman, while boating on 
Beaver Lake today picked up a gray squirrel 
and gave the animal a ride. Because of the con- 
fidence shown by the squirrel, Mr. Pelkey said he 

would never shoot another of the species. 

Mr. Pelkey was in his boat, near the center of 
the lake, when he noticed a gray squirrel in the 
water and headed for the west shore of the half- 
mile wide pond. In all his years of experience in 
the woods he had never seen one of these animals 
attempt such a swim and, curious to see the finish, 
he followed. 

The squirrel was in difficulty and could not 
make the shore, and, apparently realizing the fact, 
turned and swam directly for the boat. The 
nearly exhausted squirrel was taken into the boat 
and quickly recovered. Taking a position on one 
of the seats and remaining quiet until the boat 
reached shore, it left without undue haste and 
made its way into the woods. 

Mr. Pelkey said the confidence the squirrel 
showed, that a human being could be depended 
on to save it, had been a lesson he would never 
forget. 


Martha’s Vineyard League 
[xt indefatigable worker for animals, Miss 


Katharine M. Foote, is again back at the 

Martha’s Vineyard Animal Rescue League, 
which is also her home, and again Dr. Daniel F. 
Leach, who proved so popular and efficient last 
year, is associated with her as veterinarian. It 
will be recalled that at the dedication of the new 
building last September, Mrs. William M. Butler 
of Boston, one of the most prominent of the sum- 
mer residents, gave assurance that steps would be 
taken promptly this season to raise funds for the 
construction of the kennels, and when these are 
finished the League will be able to provide su- 
perior quarters for the boarding of animals, which, 
it is believed, will provide an important source 
of revenue for the institution. The work of the 
League, under Miss Foote’s direction, has become 
well known, and it is growing every year. 


Two More Firm Friends Gone 
EATH has claimed two more firm friends 
ID of the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
since the last issue of Our FourrooTEep 
Frrenps, Mr. William Hawkins Rigby of Beacon 
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Street, Boston, and LeBaron R. Briggs, celebrated 
for many years as the Dean of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Dean Briggs had long been one of our vice 
presidents, and in the days when the annual meet- 
ings of the League were held in public he always 
was an attendant, and his interest in the affairs 
of the League never faltered even unto his death. 
Mr. Rigby was an outstanding humanitarian and 
vegetarian, especially active in the Millennium 
Guild, and it was he who owned the beautiful 
Chow, Renee, one of the finest dispositioned 
dogs of any breed—and her own is gener- 
ally accredited with being a bit “difficult.” Renee 
is now living with Miss B. Maude Phillips, di- 
rector of humane education of the Animal Rescue 
League, and she mourns her late master as deeply 
as do the scores of artists, musicians and literary 
men and women who were proud of his friendship. 


Work of Humane Week 


URING Humane Week, April 16-21, the 
D Animal Rescue distributed 3,000 of 
the humane posters which were sent all 
over the United States under the auspices of the 
American Humane Association. Those bearing 


our imprint were sent to schools, public and pri- 
vate, to police stations and to other places where 
they would meet the public eye. Special talks on 
kindness to animals were given in the schools by 
our lecturers, and Dr. Wesley A. Young, League 
veterinarian, gave a special broadcast on the sub- 
ject. An event of special interest occurred in re- 
sponse to an invitation to Miss Phillips to speak 
in St. Peter’s Church, Cambridge, of which the 
rector is Rey. Frederick Lawrence, son of the be- 
loved Bishop, who expressed enthusiastic appreci- 
ation of the effectiveness of the League method of 
impressing the humane lesson. 


What Happened in Three Days 
Mi MARGARET STARBUCK, one of 


the devoted ladies who sit in the lower 

‘ corridor and greet the public, part of 

whose duties is to keep the animal records, gives 
us the following recital of what happened in three 
days recently—the period was not especially cho- 
sen. Only five trucks were operating, as one was 
under repairs, but in these three days they made 
462 calls and covered 780 miles. Collections 
amounted to 790 cats, 115 dogs and 18 rabbits, 
birds and white mice, a total of 923 animals. 


Record of Animals for First Quarter of 1934, Exclusive of Martha’s Vineyard 


Horses Sheep | Poultry Miscel 
Dogs Cats and Cattle and and | | gia wat 
Mules Swine Birds. | os 

Collected by Ambulance.......... 2,101 8,613 66 250 11,030 
Delivered by Owners............. 656 878 37 52 1,623 
Investigation Department......... 165 75 | 1,'726* 238 Q1 1,116 3,341 
Branches and Receiving Stations: 
PING ts Cee eis wos scree. ee 34 55 89 
Metineld sere eet oe ven rer eee 9 13 22 
Lynne-+ 7: AE gE abd ee 283 1,159 Q7 1,469 
Northampton Street.............. 83 288 7 6 384 
North Bennett Street............. ll 192 1 204 
Gambridge ri ttc. a2 ut eerosh 11 109 120 
Cheléea 0. .at Bicl eectine nae Ae 66 511 1 1 579 
East Boston, Meridian St.......... 28 216 g 246 
Vest Harwich. oc xcakee aera 22 67 1 1 3 94 
asthanteuce ee nse eee 41 146 4 Q 23 216 
Lambert Avenue, Roxbury........ 30 212 11 10 263 
SoDiG Ne 7 oe ee oe hots eee 2,048 1,023 341 3,412 

Total <4 yc gee eee eek 5,588 1S Dod Mine COL 241 Q1 1,268 686 23,092 


* Destroyed, 35, 
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